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1 EXAM.” : AN APPEAL. 


■ time in preparing their children to submit 
equally precious ^ . g that it is open, nationally healthy, 

t0 ^f Stem Why indeed? . f , 

and fair. VY ny seek to assimilate from the past i 


in 


The reform that^ ^ tQ advantage is never so sure 

order to m° ai as that ot her reform which brandishes 
of popular supp of a pub i ic , eager for a new sensation. 
"Tl ty thoueh human nature is said to be conservative. 

He^ce i ’is scarcely probable that the word “ nomination,” 
even though it find itself subordinate to examination, will 
Id pleasantly to the public eye of to-day. There is a recol- 
Sion of its former excess in patronage which is offensive; 
nd its egoism of the past would appear at first sight to be 
unpractically out of sympathy with demotic aspirations 
towards broadcloth. Yet it is evident, on reflection, that 
through the judicious use of a system of public nomination 
lies the only check whereby the severe competition of the day 
can be presented to the examiners in a mild and reasonable 
strength — a strength that could be tested very nearly to its 
merit. Many voices will object that such an exercise of 
patronage must necessarily prove the negation of the 
endeavours of honest merit to struggle upwards, and 
doubtless, without the open law for all to read, it would be 
so. But, granted the law with its favourable notice of 
father’s service, of early application, of physical qualifications, 
of pecuniary qualifications, of gallantry and distinguished 
conduct, etc. — and where the objection ? It would be a law 
that would weed out, but so does the unqualified examination 
system, and at a greater cost of misspent time and energy, of 
ruined health and unsettled hope. It would be a law that 
\\ould curtail the power of the examiner from excess into 
ealthy vigour, and that would benefit the nation, the 
ational education, and the candidate nominated for examina- 
^ hunted competition. A modification of this law 

shoulT'h" 0 * if Ro y al Na vy with excellent result. Why 

proorpA- n0t e . broadened out on lines in keeping with the 
P ogress, ve sent, mem „f the age> and applied universa 11y i 
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“ That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth ; that our 
daughters may be as corner stones, polished after the similitude of a 
palace. — Ps. cxliv. 12. 

A GREAT part of the Bible, which we pray to read, mark and 
learn and inwardly digest, is written in poetry, by which we 
ordinarily mean literature composed in rhyme and rhythm. 
In Homers Iliad, “Paradise Lost,’’ in “The Idylls of the 
King,” there is rhythm though no rhyme. 

I upper and Walt Whitman have tried, but without much 
success, to break this rule of modern poetry. They have 
written lines without rhyme or rhythm, and shall we say 
without reason ? 

But the poetry of the Bible is of a different kind. It is 
instinct with life: it is full of imagination; it rings with 
music, and as no other poetry does, it carries its music with 
it into whatever language it is translated ; yet it has neither 
rhyme nor rhythm. On what then does its charm depend ? 
Take any Psalm of David, any lyrical passage of Isaiah, the 
Virgins’ Hymn of Praise, or the song of Zacharias, and you 
will see that the charm of the poetry, nay, the poetry itself, 
lies in the repetition, the contrast, the likeness of ideas more 
than of sounds and syllables. Sometimes, not often, there is 
a play upon words. But very often there is a subtle inter- 
woven harmony of thoughts, which only gradually dawn 
upon the mind and enlighten the heart. As a rule, one half 
of a verse echoes and explains the other half; and if in our 
cathedrals and “ places where they sing,” the half verses 
were chanted on each side of the choir as in the old Temple 
service, it would bring out much more deafly the meaning 
and intention of the Psalms. One half of the verse seldom 
conveys the whole truth : it is usually supplemented by the 
other half, as in the quotation at the head of this paper. 
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t imaae in each half of the verse, whether 

There is a different _ ^ er bQok version or the more 

you take the beau t ^ autho rized and revised version. 

accurate translation ^ they are t0 gTOW up as young 

The ideal for the tfce daughters that they are to be as 
P lantS ’ J a nrners of the temple, or as hewn stones prepared 

the polished corners u 

for a palace. ^ hav e already seen, the image of the 

NoW ! fr< T)' belong exclusively to the boys, nor the image 
plant does no usive ly to the girls. The fact is, that 

° f I 16 Tcorrect Meal for /he training of children we need 
to have a ask to examine them both, and, 

S thThelp of God, to learn something from them 

I There is a great mystery m the growth of a plant. 
Where in the tiny seed which must die ere it lives, lies that 
mysterious principle of life by which it is enabled to repro- 
duce the plant from which it grew r Modern science, with all 
its experience and experiments, cannot answer this question. 
It can weigh and measure the atoms of the seed that dies, 
but not of the seed that lives, and we have to leave that side 
of the mystery, as of so many other mysteries, in the hands 
of God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 
But a mystery is a truth of which one side only is hidden 
from us. Though we cannot understand the plant itself, yet 
we can study the uses of it and the things which help or 
hinder its growth. 

I. A plant (unless it is an orchid) must have soil, and soil 
suited to it. Plants wall not grow in sawdust, ashes, or 
waste paper. 

IF Ihen it must have liquid, and that liquid must be 
water. Other liquids, such as oil, wine, or milk, are of no 
help to a plant. 

III. Then it must have air. Put a plant in an exhausted 
receiver, or in an atmosphere infected with chlorine ga s, and 
the plant withers and dies. 

, La f? but not least, it must have light, and light of a 
particular kind. 6 

Hewklf ° nce a stor y of a little boy who had a geranium- 
an4 “ £ , t0 f.P il to grow. He knew it needed ligWj 

give the n. T adark stre et he thought a candle woul 

g the needful light to his geranium. But, as we all know, 
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he was mistaken. No gas-light, candle-light, or elect, ic- 
hght will take the place of the sun with its three rays, which 

we see but as one, —the heat ray, the light ray, and the 
chemical ray. 

And now let us go back to the prayer of our text, and see 
what light these simple facts about plants throw upon the 
training of our children. 

If a child should grow up as a young plant, what answers 
to the soil in which such a young life should grow ? 

I. Is not the soil the surroundings of the child r And if 
these surroundings are but the ashes of a loveless home, the 
sawdust of a sordid street, whose only ornament is a public- 
house sign, the w’aste paper of other children as badly housed 
and treated as himself, how can the child grow up as a 
healthy young plant ? It is outside the school as well as 
within that its true education is being carried on. Oh, 
parents, ask yourselves, Am I providing the soil in which my 
lad, my lass, can grow r up as a young plant r 

II. Ihe next thing a plant needs is water. We can have 
no doubt as to the spiritual meaning of this in the training 
of a child. For w r ater, whether in the form of dew, or rain, 
or living fountain that wells up from the earth, is the symbol 
of the Holy Spirit of God. And as water comes through 
channels, natural or artificial, so through channels does God 
pour the water of His Holy Spirit on the souls of His 
children. 

Other “ liquids,” such as science and secular knowledge, 
will not take the place of this. For the young plant to grow, 
for the young soul to develope into the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ, it must be watered from above, 
receiving, as gardening experience would remind us, neither 
too much at a time nor too little. And as roots take up the 
moisture, so it is the hidden life (hid with Christ in God) 
that is nourished by religious truth and reveals itself in the 
healthy growth of the outward life. 

III. But the plant must breathe as w r ell as drink. Ihe 
purer the air, the better does plant life flourish. We need 
not go far for the meaning of this, for the air which pervades 
all, which is necessary to all, so invisible yet so real, so gentle 
yet so powerful, reminds us, and is intended to remind us, of 
the continuous presence of God. There is no truth that the 
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Viildren breathe in so quickly and so easily as the 
smallest childre Hagar the bondmaid : “ Thou God 

old one, fPi. are n0 prayers that ascend more surely to 

seest me. God than the simple words that all children 

the ST"* to use as they rise in the morning and as 
sh0 „,d be » So planted> i{ may be in lowly bu( 

they go to | and refreshed through the channel of 

h h 0ly With the water of the Spirit, 

breathing the very presence of God their Father in heaven, 

our sons «</« grow up as young plants. 

jy Xhey have one more need, and that is light, not the 
candle-light of knowledge, not the gas-light of worldly expe- 
rience, nor the brilliant electric light of human philosophy, 
but the Divine light that streams from Him who said, “ I am 
the True Light.” The light which a knowledge and love of 
Jesus Christ our Lord sheds upon the life, compares exactly 
in all but one respect to the effect of beautiful sunlight on 
a plant. 

But the sun may wither a plant, as our Lord mentions in 
the parable of the sower; whereas the light of Jesus never 
withers the soul, but ennobles, enriches, and purifies it. For 
a ray from Christ like the sun’s ray, is one, yet threefold. All 
lies, errors and exaggerations, and misproportions, flee before 
the ray of light. All coldness and hardness of heart, all 
contempt for God’s Word and commandments are melted 
by the heat of the love that was revealed on the way from 
Bethlehem to Calvary. And the work of the chemical ray is 
represented by that marvellous transmuting of our natural 
character by which the cowardice of a Simon became a rock 
of faith, and the bold zeal of a John became the burning 
love of a St. John the Divine. 

Such are some of the thoughts suggested by one prayer of 

Wn teXt ’ ^ a ^ our sor >s may grow up as young plants, 
en we glance at the other image, — the other half of the 

daiitrVir VVe ^ struc k at once by a contrast : that our 
For g ti! erS , may be as the P° lish ed corners of the temple- 
or h J haS Ufe ; the stone: has not - The one is aided 

other is -u ^om without, but developes from within; l ^ e 

And do^f t m tbe quarry and then in the workshop- 
in the train^ * ^ * ma £ es su ggest to us two great principle^ 
ngot children, neither of which should be l° s 
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,be other ! For we do not ' iTo 
the world with a merely polished surface, but lifeless and 
hard and cold within. We want to train them so that their 
own mystenotts God-g.ven life may be perfectly developed 
Ihe pohshed stone is the apt symbol of instrucL, so 
needful, so necessary to fit our children for their nlace in the 
great house of life. The plant suggests the more difficult 
deep and eternal work of education, -the drawing out of the 
ch.ld s powers of body and mind and spirit, so that they 
may be used for the glory of God. 7 

And now are there any saying, what has this to do with me > 
Whether or not a parent or teacher, you are a member of 
the Chustian Church, and as such belong to a body of which 
these children are also members. And as members you have 
often used this prayer. Let me beg you to remember that it 
is a prayer,— a prayer which if used and acted upon on behalf 
of our children, would bring untold blessings upon them and 
upon the country. 

For Jesus’ sake (who was Himself described as a plant out 
of dry ground), pray in all the fulness and breadth of its 
meaning, that our sons may grow up as the young plants, 
our daughters as the polished corners of the temple. 


